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Brrore we enter upon the history of 
this very curious structure—the oldest 
of the English Round Churches—we 
request the reader to refer to vol. x. p. 193 
of the Mirror,* where he will find some 
explanatory observations on the origin 
of those edifices. Again, our inge- 
nious correspondent, James Silvester, 
has illustrated the antiquity of Circular 
Temples in vol. xii (p. 340) and con- 
cludes with observing that “ the altar 
end, the sanctum of our earliest Saxon 
churehes, is circular.” There is like- 
wise an interesting chapter on the sub- 
ject in vol. i. of Mr. Britton’s valuable 
Architectural Antiquities, and there are 
several papers on the sume in the 4r- 

* Atthe above page for St. Mary, Cambridge, 
read St. SEPULCARE's, CAMBRIDGE. 

Vou, xviii. 





cheologia of the Antiquarian Society ; 
the sum and substance of all which in- 
quiries ye to be—that the circular 
form of these churches has been derived 
from that being the form in which hea- 
then temples were frequently construct- 
ed. But this is the germ of our friend 
Silvester’s paper, and we must not rob 
a correspondent of his credit. 

Mr. Essex, who has amplified these 
matters in the Archeologia observes of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, or 
St. Sepulchre’s Church, Cambridge, 
that “it will be easier to ascertain the 
age than to tell who was the founder.” 
This he endeavours to demonstrate by 
the style of building; for it happens 
equally unfortunate, in this instance, as 
with most ancient structures, that all 
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records relating to their ¢ime of erection 
are lost through neglect, or destroyed in 
those commotions which have so fre- 
quently disorganized the civil institutions 
of this country. Wanting these deci- 
sive documents, we must seek for other 
evidence; and the most satisfactory we 
can appeal to, in the case of ancient 
buildings, seems to be those peculiari- 
ties of style, which continued to change 
and improve from the time of erecting 
the earliest Saxon churches, till the reign 
of Henry the Eighth. Adopting this 
criterion, Mr. Essex asserts that the 
present round church “ was built in the 
reign of Henry the First, or between 
the first and second croisades, and is, I 
apprehend, the oldest church of this 
form in England.”’ (4rcheologia, vol: vi. 
p- 173.%) Again, Mr. Essex states 
‘¢ there can be no doubt that they who 
built this church intended it should re- 
semble the church of the Resurrection, 
or Holy Sepulchre, in Jerusalem; and, 
as far as can be judged from the descri 

tions given of that church, this is the 
best copy we have of it in England.” 

By the engraving we perceive that this 
church consisted of a semicircular wall, 
which was originally perforated with six 
semicircular headed windows, and an 
ornamented doorway of the same shape. 
The latter is still very perfect, and appa- 
rently in the original style of decoration, 
but the former have been widened and 
considerably altered. Within the outer 
wall is « circular colonnade of eight co- 
lumns, from which spring as many semi- 
circular arches, besides some groined 
mouldings, which tend to support the 
arched roof of the surrounding aisle. 
Above these arches is a continued arcade, 
which originally opened into the gallery 
over the aisle but the apertures are now 
walled up. Two small semicircular 
arches, beneath one archivault, opened 
immediately over the lower arch, and 
between each of the two arches is a 
large short column, the diameter of 
which is nearly equal to its height, and 
two smal] three-quarter columns attach- 
ed to it. These are perhaps the only 
examples of the kind in England, and 
are probably the first specimens of elus- 
tered columns. Over this are two tiers 
of windows of different character, which 
were introduced, and the tower raised 
one story, “ for the reception of bells, 
in the reign of Edward the Second, and 
all these windows (except one on the 
east vide, just over the junction of the 
circular part with the other part of the 
building), were then altered to give 
more light. The entrance western door 

* Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, vol i. 
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constitutes a fine, bold feature: the 
mouldings and sculptured ornaments are 
comparatively sharp and square; it ap- 
pears to have been formerly guarded by 
a porch. The first story of the tower, 
above the circular church, as will be seen 
in the engraving, is octangular, and the 
upper story is divided into sixteen sides. 
‘he east end, or chancel, with anorth- 
ern aisle, were built in the year 1313, as 
appears by a deed for that purpose. 

r. Britton observes that much of the 
original design and pristine character of 
this church have been altered and injured 
by, what we should call, tasteless beauti- 
fiers. ‘*The masonry of the ancient 
circular wall, and also of the columns 
and arches evinces considerable skill, as 
the stones are all squared and chiselled 
with mathematical accuracy to suit their 
respective situation. “© ° In exa- 
mining this building, we are struck with 
its ponderous and durable appearance, 
as if it was intended for a castellated 
edifice and calculated to defy the war- 
fare of time and of man.” 

To conclude, ** Who were the posses- 
sors of this church prior to the dissolu- 
tion of the Knights Templars in the 
year 1313, is unknown, but some few 
years after that event, the advowson ap- 
pears to have belonged to Barnwell 
Priory, about which time it was dedi- 
cated to St. Andrew, the second patron 
of the Priory, in which the presentation 
continued till the suppression of religious 
houses in the reign of Henry VIII.; it 
. now in the gift of the Bishop of 
Ely.{” 

Our Cut represents u north-west view 
of St. Sepulchre’s, from a print well 
engraved by W. Byrne, F. S. A. after a 
drawing by Hearne, the distinguished 
antiquarian. 





THE GARDEN OF THE MIND. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tere is no hour in which the force 
and beauty of analogy are felt with so 
much power and interest as that which 
we spend in a garden. Few tasks are 
more agreeable than that of comparing 
what is natural with what is mental. 
Possessing such a disposition, a man is 
as much a student when handling a spade 
or a pruning-knife, as when using a pen 
or a book. It is from his own idleness, 
if thorns and briars spring up in the na- 
tural garden instead of flowers und fruits; 
and it is the same with his intellect, it 
being his own fault if his mind produces 
only what is light, trifling, and useless, 
+ Architectural Antiquities, vol. i. 

t Beauties of Englaud aud Wales, vol. ii. 
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instead of what is elegant, and good and 
useful. According to his own exertions, 
he will possess a garden or a wilderness. 
If the soil be stony ground, the more 
diligence and culture will be necessary, 
and even if it be good ground, it will 
soon become a waste unless it receive 
his unremitted attention. Colton says, 
«“ There are as many kinds of minds as 
of mosses,’’ we may add too — “as of 
soils.”? Is it not astonishing, that in 
spite of the most assiduous cultivation 
on the part of teachers, some children 
are found stubbornly ignorant, making 
no way, and bearing no blossom? And 
is it not as remarkable that others with 
perhaps less of tutoring, keep a-head of 
their companions in their pursuit and 
acquirement of knowledge, exhibiting 
in themselves a fondness and an aptitude 
for learning, and a mentul fertility per- 
fectly marvellous ? How much of this 
may be explained by what is termed 
temperament, and how much may be the 
result of an innate indolence or activity, 
is a question to be answered by those 
who have much experience in education. 
Much (to keep up my metaphor) may 
depend upon the gurdener, us well as 
the soil. One may be more competent 
to the care of a flower-garden, another 
of un orchard ; the one for what is ele- 
gant in manners, the other for what is 
useful in action. If soils require the 
warmth of sunshine, the gentleness of 
showers, and the roughness of storms, 
so do minds, according to their different 
natures and conditions, need often to be 
rewarded by smiles, frequently to be as- 
sisted by good-nature, and at times to be 
shaken and awed by punishment. They 
are only obstinate and sullen natures, 
however, that want the last, as they are 
the more hardy and stubborn plants and 
trees that require to be moved by the 
tempest to the very roots. As some 
plants are so tender as to require to be 
guarded against the weather—one need- 
ing the sun, and another the shade, so 
do delicate minds call for a correspond- 
ing attention from the eye and hand of 
an intelligent tutor to discover each al- 
ternation of strength and weakness. 
Does my garden require weeding? So 
does my mind of its errors and preju- 
dices, and crude notions. Does my 
field need to lie in fallow to recover its 
vigour ? xo also does the mind ask for 
recreation and rest. Do my fruit trees 
require pruning? so must my intellec- 
tual faculties. be checked and restrained 
from running waste in speculative and 
unprofitable pursuits; they must be 
kept in more to themselves to become 
fruitful, I am pleased to see the blos- 
2B2 


soms of spring decorating my orchard 
with their young, bright hues; but if 
they come out too soon, I feel rather 
alarmed than pleased with their forward- 
ness. Itis the being ‘in season” that 
pleases us with everything around.— 
It is so with the garden of the mind. 
Precocity, however striking, is seldom 
lasting. It is the sure but steady 
growth that gives us the promise of a 
rich autumn. Gardening, as an exer- 
cise, brings health to the body. Edu- 
cation, whether it be of others or of 
ourselves, is an exercise that gives 
strength to the mind. I am resolved 
then, from time to time, to examine 
more attentively than I have done, the 
state of my mental garden. I would 
not have it without flowers, nor shall 
flowers alone grow there. It shall in 
future bring forth fruits both pleasant 
and wholesome. Go then, my soul, 
devote thy best powers and faculties to 
this greut culture, nor forget to turn thy 
*©mind’s eye” to that Heavenly Eden 
where thou needest not fear the blights 
of spring, or the frosts of winter; for 
there thy garden shall flourish in one 
eternal summer. 
Masor Convo.vutus. 


SClanners & Customs of all Nations. 





ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD YANKEE. 
WueEwn the New England colonies were 
first settled, the inhabitants were obliged 
to fight their way against many nations of 
Indians. They found but little difficulty 
in subduing them all except one tribe, 
who were known by the name of Yan- 
kous—which signifies invincible. After 
the waste of much blood and treasure, 
the Yankoos were at last subdued by 
the New Englandmen. The remains of 
this nation (agreeable to the Indian cus- 
tom) transferred their name to their 
conquerors. For a while they were 
called Yankoos ; but from a corruption, 
common to names in all languages, they 
got through time the name of Yankee.— 
New York Gazetteer, June 1, 1775. 
O. P. Q. 


COURTSHIPS AND MARRIAGES. 
(For the Mirror.) 
In 1559, the people of France were 
married at the door of the church. 
When Elizabeth of France, daughter of 
Henry IJ. was married to Philip II. of 
Spain, Eustache de Bellay, Bishop of 
Paris, performed the ceremony at the 
church door of Notre Dame. It was 
then thought indecent for them to grant 
permission in the church itself for a 
man and woman to lie together. ‘The 
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bride and bridegroom were not allowed 
to get into the bed until the priest had 
blessed it, which brought him a little 
additional perquisite. 


In some of the Italian states, marriages 
were not permitted between persons 
professing different religions. A wo- 
man of forty years of age was not al- 
lowed to be united to a man under 
thirty ; if she exceeded forty, her hus- 
band must at least be thirty-five ; aman 
above sixty was not to marry a woman 
whose age was less than thirty. <A 
widow was not allowed to alter her con- 
dition in less than six months after her 
widowhood. 


Tue Lacedemonians were very remark- 
able for their severity against those that 
deferred marrying, as well as those who 
wholly abstained therefrom. No man 
among them could live single beyond 
the time limited by their lawgiver with- 
out incurring several penalties ; one of 
these was, the magistrates commanded 
such, once every winter, to run round 
the public forum quite naked, and to 
increase their shame, they sang a song, 
the words of which aggravated their 
crime, and exposed them to ridicule. 


Tue house where the Athenian nuptials 
were celebrated was decked with gar- 
lands, a pestle was tied at the door, a 
servant carried a sieve, the bride her- 
self carrying a vessel wherein was 
parched barley, to show her readiness 
to attend to household affairs. The 
bride was usually conducted in a cha- 
riot from her father’s to her husband’s 
house, in the evening, that time being 
chosen to conceal her blushes: they 
were attended by singers and dancers, 
and the axletree of the carriage on 
which they rode, was burnt, to denote 
that the bride was not to return. 


Tue Rhodians had a peculiar custom of 
sending for the bride by the public crier. 
When they arrived at the bridegroom’s 
house, they found a sumptuous enter- 
tainment prepared for them, the intent 
of which was to make the marriage 
public, and to show respect to the gods; 
during the time of their entertainment, 
a boy, covered with thorn boughs and 
acorns, brought a basket full of bread, 
and sang, “I have left the worse and 
found the better,’’ signifying how much 
the married state was preferable to the 
single. 

AT a town in Crete, adulterers were 
covered with wool, to denote the effem- 
inacy of their tempers, and in that dress 
carried through the city to the magis- 
trate’s house, who deprived them of all 
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their privileges, and disqualified them 
from taking any part in public affairs. 


Tue Lacedemonians bathed new born 
infants in wine, that they might disco- 
ver those who were healthy ; supposing 
that the weakly would full into convul- 
sions and die when thus bathed. 


Tue Thessalian women had many prac- 
tices to procure the affection of their 
beloved, as magical incantations and po- 
tions, in which they used several herbs 
and insects bred out of putrid matter; 
lizards, the brains of a calf, the hair 
from the extremity of a wolf’s tail, the 
bones of the left side of a toad eaten by 
ants, those of the right side were sup- 
posed to generate hatred; blood of 
doves, bones of snakes; bands of wool 
twisted upon a wheel, for their resem- 
blance to the soft ties of love were very 
highly esteemed. 


Anonce the Coreans, if a woman killed 
her husband she was put into the ground, 
leaving only her head out, by the side 
of the highway, and every passenger, 
by law, must aim a chop at her head 
with an axe, which was fai by for the 

urpose, none but those of noble blood 

eing excused from striking the delin- 
quent. When an unmarried man was 
detected in adultery, they stripped him 
to the waist, smeared his face with lime, 
pierced both his ears with an arrow, 
and a kettle tied upon his back was beat 
upon as the offender walked through 
the streets; he then received the buasti- 
nado. 


Tue ancient Germans carried their re- 
spect for the fair sex so far, that the 
price for baring the arms of a free woe 
man, aguinst her wish, was fifteen 
shillings. If a man had the temerity to 
touch her bosom, he was fined forty 
shillings, and a kiss snatched from a fe- 
male was punished with exile. 


Tue Poles, in their marriage contract 
did not inquire what a girl’s portion 
was, but how many relations she had, 
it being the custom for all the relations 
to give the bride something at her wed- 
ding; nor was it looked upon discredit- 
able among them for the female to pro- 
pose a match, which was always done 
through the medium of relations. 


In Russia, the women were very obe- 
dient to their husbands, and patient un- 
der discipline ; they were even said to be 
fond} of correction, which they consi- 
dered xs an infallible mark of their hus- 
band’s affection. On the wedding-day, 
the bride presented the bridegroom with 
a whip of her own making, in token of 
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submission. The bride, on her wed- 
ding-day was crowned with a garland of 
wormwood, implying the bitterness of 
the married state—when the priest had 
tied the nuptial knot at the altar, the 
clerk or sexton sprinkled on her head a 
handful of hops, wishing she might be 
sa fruitful as that plant. 


In Lapland, as soon as a child was born, 
it was washed all over with snow-water, 
except its head, which must not be touch- 
ed until after it was baptized, for the 
performing of which ceremony, the 
mother, alter recovery, was frequently 
obliged to travel immense forests and 
wastes covered with snow, before she 
reached a priest or church. 


In Dalmatia, the principal motive of 
alliance was the ambition of being re- 
lated to a numerous and powerful fa- 
mily, famous for having produced va- 
liant men; and a story is told of one 
Janco Vojrod, of Sebigne, who was be- 
trothed to Jagna, of Temeswar, whose 
brothers not being his friends, when he 
came to conclude the marriage, engaged 
him in the punctilio of performing cer- 
tain feats, upon condition that if he 
succeeded, he was to have the bride, if 
not, he was to lose his life. He was 
to pierce an apple stuck on the point of 
a spear with his dart; to spring over 
nine horses placed one beside the other, 
at one leap, and to discover his future 
spouse among nine young women, all 
veiled, Janco’s expedient to discover 
his wife was singular. He spread his 
mantle on the ground, then a handful 
of gold rings on it, and addressed the 
ladies as follows :—“ Lovely maid, who 
art destined to be Janco’s wife, do thou 
pick up these golden rings and wear 
them, but any other who dares to take 
them, I will cut off her arm at a blow.” 
The nine young women were afraid, 
and did not advance; so Janco’s bride 
collected the rings, and thus the nuptial 
games were finished. 


WueEN a Siamese man is divorced from 
his wife, they divide the children in such 
a manner, that the first, third, filth, and 
so on, go to the wife, the husband 
taking the second, fourth, sixth, and so 
on; if there be only one the wife has a 
right thereto. 


On the appointed day for the celebration 
of the nuptials in China, the bride is 
put into a sedan, which is magnificently 
adorned with festoons of artificial flowers, 
and her baggage of clothes, ornaments, 
and trinkets are carried after her in chests, 
by her servants, with lighted flambeaux, 
though it be noonday ; the sedan is pre- 
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ceded by music, and followed by the re- 
lations and friends of the bride; the 
nearest relative carries in his hand the 
key of the sedan (for the windows of it 
are grated up and locked) and gives it 
to the bridegroom, as soon as the pro- 
cession reaches his house ; who waits at 
his door in order to receive her. As 
this is the first interview between them, 
it is easy to conceive with what eager 
curiosity he opens the door of the sedan. 
It sometimes happens that he is dissatis- 
fied with his lot, when he immediately 
shuts the door again, and sends her back 
to her friends; choosing rather to lose 
his money than be united to a person 
he does not like; this, however, is sel- 
dom the case. 


Wuew a Javanese lady marries, sh® 
throws all her dolls, childish trinkets, 
&c. into the fire, to evince her deter- 
mination of becoming a woman. The 
company then congratulate her on her 
marriage, und make her several valuable 
presents, to recompense her for those 
she has destroyed. 


Amone the Algerines, fond lovers and 
their tender mistresses explain their seve- 
ral impulses by the manner in which they 
dispose of a parterre, a nosegay, made 
in a certain form containing as many ten- 
der and passionate ideas as a letter of 
several pages. The flower, gentle, 
placed by a violet, hopes to meet with 
a return of love; the orange flower de- 
notes hope ; the marigold, despair ; the 
amaranth, constancy; the tulip, re- 
proaches with being unfaithful; the 
rose is an encomium of beauty, &c.; by 
which means a tolerable language is 
formed. 


CuHRISTENING or naming among the 
Quojas of Guinea is a curious cere- 
mony. When a boy is to be named, the 
father walks through the village armed 
with bows and arrows; he keeps conti- 
nually singing, and as he passes along, 
the neighbours join him with musical 
instruments ; as soon as the people are 
assembled they form a ring, and the per- 
son —— to perform the ceremony 
takes the child from the mother’s arms, 
lays it upon a shield, puts a bow into 
one hand, and a quiver in the other; 
he then makes a long harangue to the 
people, after which he addresses him- 
self to the infant, wishing him to be like 
his father, industrious, hospitable, and 
a good husbandman ; he then names the 
child, after which the company retire. 


Tre Ottomaques of South America 
have a singular custom of always uniting 
a young man to an old womun, or a 























young woman to an old man. The rea- 
son they give for such alliances is, that 
the discretion of the elder one shall 
curb the impetuosity of the younger. 


Tue Hindoos regard it as an irrefragable 
principle, that women were created for 
no other purpose than man. Not only 
do the Orientals neither expect nor re- 
verence any virtue in woman, but ascribe 
to them, without exception, every vice 
of which the sex is capable, and by which 
it is most debased. The appetite of a 
woman, say the laws of the Hindoos, 
can no more be satiated than a devouring 
fire by the combustibles that are thrown 
into it, or the ocean by the rivers which 
discharge themselves into its bosom, or 
the empire of death by the men and ani- 
mals that it swallows up. 


Tr is said to have been a principal amuse- 
ment among the married ladies of Por- 
tugal, on gala or festival days, to sit at 
their windows, where they display all 
their finery ; and during the Carnival they 
amuse themselves with pelting the 
passers by with stones, dirt, and squirt- 
ing water. One lady had a squirt made 
large enough to knock down a person 
with the water discharged therefrom. 
SWAINeE. 


Spirit of Discovery. 





COURSE OF THE CHOLERA. 


Tue Editor of the Lancet has devoted 
nearly one hundred columns of his valua- 
ble Journal of Saturday last to this very 
important subject. It presents the best 
synoptical account that has yet appear- 
ed, or, probably, will appear, of the 
frightful ravages of this epidemic; and, 
from the number of authorities quoted 
by the writer, as well as his own pro- 
fessional skill, we anticipate very consi- 
derable attention to the Lancet report. 
We shall therefore only abridge a brief 
portion of “the rise, progress, and ra- 
vages’’ of the pestilence :— 

‘In the month of August, 1817, the 
present Uisease is said to have com- 
menced in Jessore, the capital of the 
Sunderbunds, and distant from Calcutta 
about sixty English miles. Jessore is a 
crowded, filthy place, surrounded by im- 
penetrable and marshy jungles, and con- 
sequently exposed to all the horrors of 
a malarious and ill-ventilated atmos- 
phere. On the 28th of August it was 
reported to the government that a malig- 
nant disorder had broken out, attacking 
all classes of natives promiscuously, and 
destroying from twenty to thirty inha- 
bitants every day. So destructive was 
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it in mortality, so unexampled in cha- 
racter, that, to use the language of the 
report, “ the inhabitants, astonished and 
terrified at the unaccountable and very 
destructive inroads of the pestilence, 
fled in crowds to the country, as the 
only means of escaping impending death. 
So unforeseen and appalling was the 
attack, that the functionaries, in ex- 
treme consternation, closed the civil 
courts of the district, and business of 
every description was abandoned for a 
time.’”’ In the course of a few weeks, 
ten thousand of the inhabitants perished 
in this single district. 

“ For some weeks previous to this 
period, the health of the poor of Cal- 
cutta was by no means in a satisfactory 
state ; and in the beginning of Septem- 
ber the pestilence commenced its havoc 
amongst them. It is, however, a matter 
of doubt whether it extended itself from 
Jessore, or spontaneously originated in 
Calcutta. Before the end of Septem- 
ber, spreading like radii from a common 
centre, the disease occurred throughout 
and beyond the province of Bengal ; 
from Purneak, Dinagpore, and Silhet 
east, to the confines of Balasore and 
Cuttack ; and from the mouths of the 
Ganges to its confluence with the 
Jumna. The territories adjacent to 
Bengal now began to suffer, but with 
this difference in the progress of the 
malady—that while in Bengal it had 
almost simultaneously burst forth in 
different localities, or else traversed 
from place to place with such rupid 
strides, that the links in the chain of 
dissemination eluded strict observation, 
in the other provinces, on the contrary, 
its effects were at first limited to “ par- 
ticular lines and divisions of the coun- 
try.’’ This was especially remarkable in 
the irruptions of the cholera along the 
banks of the Ganges in a north-westerly 
direction; while to the east it pene- 
trated no further than Muzufferpore, 
leaving immense and populous tracts 
untouched. Pursuing then the course 
of the Ganges, and its tributary streams, 
it reached the interior of the country ; 
and on the 6th of November a most re- 
markable irruption took place in the 
grand army then stationed in Bundel- 
cund, encamped under the command of 
the Marquess of Hastings, on the banks 
of the Sinde, a tributary of the Jumna ; 
the mortality was here appalling, five 
thousand men perished tite the 


15th and 20th of November, and the 
deaths on the whole amounting to nine 
thousand persons. The invasion was 
so sudden and violent that the horsemen 
were stricken from their steeds, and in 
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vain attempted to remount, and the 
roads were covered with the dying and 
the dead. After the 8th of December 
no new case occurred in the camp ; but 
the pestilence still pursuing the track of 
the roads and rivers, every considerable 
town and village in Bundelcund was at- 
tacked, and it spread in succession to 
the provinces of Behar, Malwah, and 
Candeish, and eventually to almost the 
entire of the Deccan. In the month of 
March ten thousand Indians were cut 
off in the town of Banda and its envi- 
rons, and Hutta, Saugur, Ougein, and 
Kotah, were proportionately afflicted. 
Kotah is built upon a solid rock along 
the east side of the Chumbul, yet here 
one hundred persons perished daily for 
such a length of time that, struck with 
dismay, the surviving inhabitants aban- 
doned the city. 

« The town of Saugur seemed to have 
been the point of divergence for two 
offsets of the epidemic, one of which, 
already alluded to, pursuing a south- 
westerly route, arrived at Kotah; the 
other, proceeding due-south, attacked a 
force stationed on the Nerbuddah, and 
extended itself in one direction through 
the states of Nagpore and Poonzah to 
the presidency of Bombay. Before, 
however, we proceed to notice its jour- 
ney to these cities, it is necessary to 
revert to the consideration of ils pro- 
gress northward from Allahabad, where 
it broke out in March 1818, and where, 
in a few months, it swept off ten thou- 
sand persons. ‘The pestilence still per- 
severed in its ascent along the Ganges, 
and it was announced to exist in Cawn- 
pore on the 8th of April. Meerhut, 
Agra, and Delhi, were soon attacked ; 
and it is especially remarkable, that be- 
tween the two last cities numerous vil- 
lages escaped, which were situated in 
low marshy grounds, and quent! 
exposed to the effluvia of animal and 
vegetable matter in a state of putrefac- 
tion. From Delhi the disease spread 
in a south-westerly direction to the 
principality of Jeypore, the capital of 
which it reached in the latter end of 
August. Onthe lth of September it 
appeared in the camp of Major Agnew, 
at Tityrya, a place twenty-five miles dis- 
tant from Jeypore. ‘The malady seems 
to have advanced but little further in this 
direction. In April and May, 1818, the 
middle provinces of Hindostan were at- 
tacked, places which had escaped the 
first irruption of the epidemic. Luck- 
now and Fyzabad, the chief cilies of the 
celebrated territory of Oude, were ra- 
vaged with peculiar severity; and in 
Goruckpore thirty thousand persons be- 
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came its victims. It was remarked with 
surprise, that during this horrible de- 
vastation not one of the individuals con- 
fined in the prisons of that city contract- 
ed the disease. 

“Such is a brief but accurate sketch 
of the progress of this virulent pesti- 
lence in the presidency of Bengal, dur- 
ing the early months of its existence. 
Before proceeding to trace its extension 
to the territories of Bombay and Ma- 
dras, it is necessary to observe the me- 
lancholy truth, that in whatever part of 
India it broke forth, there it seems to 
have deposited the seeds of new irrup- 
tions of the distemper, of which not less 
than two hundred instances have oc- 
curred up to 1831, in the chief cities 
already named; while in many cases 
the second attack exceeded in mortality 
the first visitation. The very latest ad- 
vices received from Bengal communicate 
the intelligence that the twelfth irrup- 
tion of cholera has taken place this 
summer in Calcutta. 

“During this career of destruction, 
the folly of the doctrine which attributes 
the exclusive habitation of cholera to 
the low jungle and morass, was again 
fully proved by the propagation of the 
disease in some remarkably elevated 
— especially on the table land of 

ysore, at Darwar, Belgaum and Ban- 
galore. The town of Mysore is very 
nearly as high as Pontarlier, the most 
elevated town in France, and more so 
than any of the inhabited high lands of 
England, Scotland, or Wales. The Gaut 
mountains were also crossed, which, ac- 
cording to the measurement of Lambton, 
are equal in altitude to the Carpathians 
or Pyrenees. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


otes of a Reader. 


LACKEY SCHOOL OF AUTHORS. 


fae Lackey School has many degrees. 
he author of Sayings and Doings is 
master of it—we shall ever acknowledge 
him to be butler—he wears plain clothes, 
despises commoners, is respectful to 
those above him, contemptuous to those 
below, severely quizzical on cold mut- 
ton and pickled cabbage, didactic on 
silver forks; but withal a better sort of 
ersop, and of an impertinence regu- 
ated by manners. The author of 
Granby comes next—he is undoubtedly 
groom of the chambers. His genius, 
not his birth, has placed him in the 
Lackey School. This is not unparal- 
leled—we have heard of a lord who 
made breeches for love of breeches- 
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making, and the other day a young 
gentleman insisted on turning chimney- 
sweeper, and the distressed mother (apt 


subject for another tragedy,) publicly 
protesting her sorrow, bound him ap- 
prentice to the ungentle art. In ele- 


gant rooms, this aspiring youth had 
seen, had thought of, nothing but the 
chimney. Thus, it is not always habits 
that give the impression to the mind, 
still less opportunities, which some na- 
tures have the knack of slipping, as the 
duck’s feathers turn rain. Besides, it 
is not a view that makes a painter. 
Vivian Gray is of the third degree in the 
Lackey School. He has the flare of the 
livery, the flippancy of the shoulder- 

not, the bustle, the pert smartness of 
those who stand powdered and bare- 
headed on the steps of great houses, 
make sport of that inconsiderable sec- 
tion of the world below the Peerage 
and above the Servants-hall. Some of 
the novels of ‘‘ Fashionable Life’’ are 
written by men who have had both the 
tee of observation, and the 
ability to describe what they have seen: 
Pelham, the Aylmers, and two or three 
others; but these have never obtained 
the credit or authority of the Lackey 
School, with a large cluss of would-be 
fashionable, who read such works for in- 
struction in the conceits. The squeak 
of the real pig is generally voted unna- 
tural. The sympathies of the vulgar, 
are best touched by a vulgar writer.— 

Westminster Review. 


THE imagination of rare or unknown 
enjoyments is florid. The king of the 
Sandwich Islands said, that the most ad- 
mirable of the British Institutions was 
the cooks’ shops. He would have writ- 
ten, if he could have written, of the 
joys of bolting lumps of fat beef, mut- 
ton, and pork, without fear of danger 
or interruption, and to the utmost limit 
of the stomach’s capacity.— Ibid. 





GOLDSMITH’S VANITY. 
Cotonet O’Moore, of Cloghan Castle 
in Ireland, told Mr. Croker an amusing 
instance of the mingled vanity and sim- 
plicity of Goldsmith, which (though 
perhaps coloured a little, as anecdotes 
too often are) is characteristic at least 
of the opinion which his best friends en- 
tertained of Goldsmith One afternoon, 
as Colonel O’Moore and Mr. Burke 
were going to dine with Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, they observed Goldsmith (also on 
his way to Sir Joshua’s) standing near a 
crowd of people, who were staring and 
shouting at some foreign women in the 
windows of one of the houses in Lei- 
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cester-square. ‘Observe Goldsmith,’ 
said Mr. Burke to O’Moore, ‘ and 
mark what passes between him and me 
by-and-by at Sir Joshua’s.’’ They pas- 
sed on, and arrived before Goldsmith, 
who came soon after, and Mr. Burke 
affected to receive him very coolly. This 
seemed to vex poor Goldsmith, who beg- 
ged Mr. Burke would tell him how he 
had had the misfortune to offend him. 
Burke appeared very reluctant to speak, 
but, after a good deal of pressing, suid, 
“ that he was really ashamed to keep up 
an intimacy with one who pone be 
guilty of such monstrous indiscretions 
as Goldsmith had just exhibited in the 
square.’’ Goldsmith, with great earn- 
estness, protested he was unconscious of 
what was meant: ‘“‘ Why,’’ said Burke, 
“did you not exclaim, as you were 
looking up at those women, what stupid 
beasts the crowd must be for starmg 
with such admiration at those painted 
jezebels; while a man of your tulents 

assed by unnoticed ??’ Goldsmith was 

orrorestruck, and said, ‘ Surely, 
surely, my dear friend, I did not say 
so???’ —** Nay,’”’ replied Burke, “ if 
you had not said so, how should I have 
known it ???—* That’s true,’’ answered 
Goldsmith, with great humility: “I 
am very sorry—it was very foolish: I 
do recollect that something of the kind 
passed through my mind, but I did not 
think I had uttered it.’’—Croker’s Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson. 





POLISH ANECDOTES. 
HARRING. 
The Pyramid of Bayonets. 

The officers as well as sub-officers of 
the Russian horse-guards are subjected 
to the most rigorous discipline, and are 
required to execute, on horseback, all 
the manceuvres of a theatrical equestrian. 

One day an officer of the lancer guard 
was going through his exercise before 
the Grand-Duke. He had performed 
all the usual evolutions in the most sa- 
tisfactory way until, when at full gallop, 
he was suddenly ordered to turn,—his 
horse proved restive, und refused to obey 
either bridle or spur. 

The command was repeated in a thun- 
dering voice, and the officer renewed his 
efforts to make the horse obey it; but 
without effect, for the fiery animal con- 
tinued to prance about in defiance of his 
rider, who was nevertheless an excellent 
horseman. 

The rage of the Grand-Duke had 
vented itself in furious imprecations, and 
all present trembled for the consequences. 
«¢ Halt !’? he exclaimed, and ordered a 
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yramid of twelve muskets with fixed 
sane to be erected. The order 
was instantly obeyed. 

The officer who had by this time sub- 
dued the restiveness of his horse, was 
ordered to leap the pyramid—and the 
spirited horse bore his rider safely over it. 

Without an interval of delay, the 
officer was commanded to repeat the 
fearful leap, and to the amazement of all 
present the noble horse and his brave 
rider stood in safety on the other side of 
the pyramid. 

‘The Grand-Duke exasperated at find- 
ing himself thus thwarted in his barba- 
rous purpose, repeated the order for the 
third time. A general, who happened 
to be present, now stepped forward and 
interceded for the pardon of the officer ; 
observing that the horse was exhausted, 
and that the enforcement of the order 
would be to doom both horse and rider 
to a horrible death. 

This humane remonstrance was not 
only disregarded, but was punished by 
the immediate arrest of the general who 
had thus presumed to rebel. 

- The word of command was given, and 
horse and rider for the third time cleared 
the glittering bayonets. 

Rendered furious by these repeated 
disappointments, the Grand-Duke ex- 
claimed for the fourth time :—‘“ To the 
left about !—Forward !’?— The com- 
mand was obeyed, and for the fourth 
time the horse leapt the pyramid and 
then, with his rider, dropped down ex- 
hausted. ‘The officer extricated him- 
self from the saddle and rose unhurt, 
but the horse had both his fore-legs 
broken. 

The countenance of the officer was 
deadly pale, his eyes stared wildly, and 
his knees shook under him. 

A deadly silence prevailed as he ad- 
vanced to the Grand-Duke, and laying 
his sword at his Highness’ feet, he 
thanked him in a faltering voice for the 
honour he had enjoyed in the Emperor’s 
service. 

«I take back your sword,” said the 
Grand-Duke, gloomily, “ and are you 
not aware of what may be the conse- 
quence of this undutiful conduct towards 
me?” 

The officer was sent to the guard- 
house. He subsequently disappeared, 
and no trace of him could be discovered. 

This scene took place at St. Peters- 
burgh, and the facts are proved by the 
evidence of credible eye-witnesses. 


Wheel-barrow punishment. 


It will readily be supposed that when 
the Grand-Duke is taking his drives no 
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one is suffered to pass his Highness’ 
carriage, without a servile salutation. 

All who meet the imperial carriage 
on the road must either stop or move on 
very slowly, at the same time uncovering 
and bowing profoundly. The omission 
of this ceremony is a punishable offence. 

A nobleman from the country was 
driving through Warsaw accompanied 
by his lady, and their coachman not 
knowing the equipage of the Lord of 
the Belvedere passed the droski without 
observing any mark of respect. 

A thundering “ halt!” startled the 
Polish boor on the coach box, and a few 
emphatic imprecations issuing from the 
imperial droski, no less alarmed the 
Szlachoic, (nobleman) and his wife. 

Foaming with rage, his Highness 
turned to the trembling couple in the 
carriage and exhausted his whole voca- 
bulary of abuse in the opprobrious titles 
which he bestowed upon them. 

The lady and gentleman having been 
ordered to alight, were put under arrest ; 
the coachman was sentenced to receive 
five hundred lashes, and all three were 
condemned to hurl wheel-barrows at 
Lazienka, where some buildings were at 
that time going on. 

This punishment was kept up until a 
relative of the unfortunate lady and gen- 
tleman came from their estate in the 
country, and through the intercession of 
the Princess of Lowicz obtained their 
pardon. 


The Spy System. 


All the clerks of the post-office, wear 
the Russian uniform of the Grand-D uke’s 
office, which is green with dark red 
facings whereas the other Polish civil 
officers wear the blue uniform of the 
country. 

In due conformity with this Russian 
uniform, is the practice established 
throughout the whole dominions of the 
autocrat, which in virtue of a secret 
instruction, permits no letter to be deli- 
vered or forwarded to its address until it 
has been opened and read. To secure 
the full and complete execution of this 
order, there is attached to each post- 
office, a number of readers conformable 
to the extent of the correspondence, of 
which it usually is the medium. If a 
single letter should crosy the frontier or 
pass from one part of the country to 
another without undergoing a previous 
examination of its contents, the readers 
have neglected their occupation. Per- 
haps they were playing at whist or 
perusing the newspapers ; in this way 
only it is possible to account for such an 
accident, 
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If the dexterity of the seal breaker 
should fail to perform the operation 
nextly, or if a cover should be torn in 
opening it, the whole letter is then thrown 
aside. 

Suspected letters are transmitted by 
the readers to different sections of the 
secret police, according to the nature of 
their contents, or the quality of the 
writers or persons to whom they are 
addressed. They send those on Russia 
or Russians to Novosilzov; on foreign 
affairs to General Fenshaw, on military 
persons, or military affairs to Baron 
Sass, who reports either to General 
Rozaniski or to the Grand-Duke through 
Kuruta. Sass has also the snperinten- 
dence of the foreign correspondence of 
spies maintained abroad, of whom there 
are two at Dresden: one a German,* 
the other a Russian. 

No two friends at a short distance 
from each other can correspond without 
being exposed to the risk of having all 
their secrets, trifling or important, made 
known to third parties. 

In Warsaw there were several hun- 
dreds of Russian spies, and throughout 
the whole of Poland some thousands 
were maintained. They were of all 
descriptions, from the apparent gentle- 
man down to the lowest ruffian, and in 
every company one at least was fastened 
like a poisonous excrescence. Thus in 
no social circle, in no family party, could 
it be certain that some betrayer had not 
insinuated himself under the musk of 
friendship. 





8T. MARTIN’S VAULTS. 

THe new vaults under St. Martin’s 
burial-ground are the most capacious 
structures of the sort, we believe, in 
London. They were opened a few weeks 
since for the inspection of the persons 
resent at the consecration of the new 
rial-ground. They consist of a series 
of vaults running out of one another in 
various directions: they are lofty, and 
when lighted up throughout, really 
present something of a comfortable ap- 
weep reminding one of the “ snug 
ying”’ talked of in the “‘Rivals.”” Some 
of the vaults having been quite filled 
with the coffins taken out of the old 
burial-ground, have been blocked up at 

both ends—injfact, hermetically sealed— 
a plan which we learn is to be adopted 
with the other vaults in succession, when 
the cold tenants shall be sufficiently nu- 
* T obtained correct information in Warsaw of 
the secret transactions of this German, who had 
a yearly salary of 1,000 ducats from the Grand 

Duke. He visits all the towns of Germany i 


in 
succession. He passed the winter of 1827 in 
Dlunich. 
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merous. 


They are of tolerable height, 
about ten feet to the turn of the arch, 
twenty in width, and nearly forty in 
length—capable of holding, we should 
suppose, almost one thousand coffins 


each. They are whitewashed around 
and at top, and the flagging at the bot- 
tem keeps them dry beneath the foot. 
All the leaden coffins removed from the 
burial-ground are placed in one vault; 
on the end of one, conspicuously situated 
beneath a grating through which the 
light descends, was inscribed the name 
of ‘‘ Lady Hannah Gordon.’’ There 
are arcades or corridors leading to the 
vaults, which branch off right and left, 
along which are ranges of head-stones, 
recording the individuals whose bones, 
removed from their old resting-place, 
repose beneath. These have a hand- 
some appearance, lying as they do at 
either side, close to the wall, and look- 
ing somewhat like an artificial balus- 
trade flanking the wall in the centre.— 
Crowds of ladies perambulated the vaults 
for some time; and the whole had more 
the appearance of a fashionable prome- 
nade than a grim repository of decom- 
posing mortality.— Morning Herald. 





SPIRIT OF ‘THE 
Bublic Zournals. 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
The Piccaroon. 


“ Faper was a Corramantee, 
Moder was a Mingo, 
Black Picaniny Buccra wantee 

dem sell a me Peter, by jingo. 

Jiggery, jiggery, jiggery.” 
« We.sung, Massa Bungo,”’ exclaimed 
Mr. Splinter ; ‘‘ where do you hail from 
my hearty ?”’ 

“ Hillo! Bungo indeed! free and 
oe dat any how. Who you yousef, 
eh?’ 

«‘ Why, Peter,’’ continued the Lieu- 
tenant, “ don’t you know me ?”? 

“ Cannot say dat I do,’’ rejoined the 
negro, very gravely, without lifting his 
head, as he sat mending his jacket in 
one of the embrasures near the water- 
gate of the arsenal—“ Have not de ho- 
nour of your acquaintance, sir."’ 

He then resumed his scream, for song 
it could not be culled :— 

« penny Solty's daughter 
Lose him shoe in an old canoe 
Dat lay half full of water, 
And den she knew not what to do, 
Jiggery, jig” 

“ Confound your jiggery, jiggery, sir! 
But I know you well enough, my mun ; 
and you cun scarcely have forgotten 
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Lieutenant Splinter of the Torch, one 
would think ? 

However, ‘it was clear that the poor 
fellow really had not known us; for the 
name 30 startled him, that, in his hurry to 
unlace his legs from under him, as he 
sat tailor fashion, he fairly capsized out 
of his perch, and toppled down on his 
nose—a feature fortunately so flattened 
by the hand of nature, that I question if 
it could have been rendered more obtuse 
had he fallen out of the maintop on a 
timber-head, or a marine officer’s. 

« Eh !—no—yes, him sure enough, 
and who is de Picaniny hofficer—Oh ! I 
see, Massa Tom Cringle ; Garamighty, 
gentlemen, where have you drop from ? 
—Where is de old Torch ?—Many a 
time hab I Peter Mangrove, pilot to 
Him Britanic Majesty squadron, taken 
de old brig in and through amongst de 
keys at Port Royal!” 

“ Ay, and how often did you scour 
her copper against the coral reefs, 
Peter ? 

His Majesty’s pilot gave a knowing 
look, and laid his hand on his breast— 
“ No more of dat if you love me massa.”’ 

“Well, well, it don’t signify now, 
my boy; she will never give you that 
trouble again— foundered — all hands 
lost, Peter, but the two you see before 
you.” 

‘© Werry sorry, Massa Plinter, werry 
sorry — What! de black cooks, mate 
and ull ?— But misfortune can’t be help. 
Stop till I put up my needle, and J will 
take a turn wid you.”? Here he drew 
up himself with a great deal of absurd 
gravity. “ Proper dat British hofficer 
in distyess should assist one anoder— We 
shall consult togeder.— How can I serve 
you?” 

“’ Why, Peter, if you could help us 
to a passage to Port-Royal, it would be 
serving us most essentially. When we 
used to be lying there, a week seldom 

ast without one of the squadron arriving 
ad this; but here we have been for 
more than a month, without a single 
pennant belonging to the station having 

oked in: our money is running short, 
and if we are to hold on in Carthagena 
for another six weeks, we shall not have 
a shot left in the locker—not a copper 
to tinkle on a tombstone.” 

‘Vhe negro looked steadfastly at us, 
then guyrefully around. There was no 
one near. 

« You see, Massa Plinter, I am desi- 
rable to serve you, for one little reason 
of my own; but, beside dat, it is good 
for me at present to make some friend 
wid de hofficer of de squadron, being 
as how dat J am absent widout leave.” 
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“Oh, I perceive, alarge R against 
your name in the master attendant’s 
books, eh ?’’ 

“You have hit it, sir, werry close ; 
besides I long mosh to return to my 
poor wife, Nuncy Cator, dat I leave, 
~~ dat I is, just about to be con- 

ie. 


I could not resist putting in my oar. 

‘‘T saw Nancy just before we sailed, 
Peter,—fine child that; not quite so 
blaek as you, though.”’ 

“© Oh, Massa,”’ said Snowball, grin- 
ning and showing his white teeth, “ You 
know I am soch a terrible black fellow— 
But you are a leetle out at present, 
Massa—I meant, about to be confine in 
de workhouse, for stealing de admiral’s 
Muscovy ducks ;’’ and he laughed loud 
and long.—‘ However, if you will pro- 
mise that you will stand my friewks, I 
will put you in de way of getting a shove 
across to de east end of Jamaica; and I 
will go wid you, too, for company.”’ 

“ Thank you,” rejoined Mr Splinter : 
“ but how do you mean to manage this? 
There is no Kingston trader here at pre- 
sent, and you don’t mean to make a start 
of it in an open boat, do you ?” 

“No, sir, I don’t; but, in de first 
place—as you are a gentleman, will you 
try and get me off when we get to Ja- 
maica? Secondly, will you promise 
that you will not seek to know more of 
the vessel you may go in, nor of her 
crew, than they are willing to tell you; 
provided you are landed safe ?”’ 

“Why, Peter, I scarcely think you 
would deceive us, for you know I saved 
your bacon in that awkward affair, when 
through drunkenness yuu plumped the 
Torch ashore, so——” 

“ Forget dat, sir, — forget cat !— 
never shall poor black pilot forget how 
you saved him from being seized up when 
de gratings, boatswain’s mates aad all, 
were ready at de gangway—never shall 
poor black rascal forget dat.” 

“‘ Indeed, I do not think you would 
wittingly betray us into trouble, Peter ; 
and as I guesa you mean one of the 
forced traders, we will venture in her, 
rather than kick about here any longer, 
and pay a moderate sum for our pas- 
sage.” 

“« Den wait here five minute,’’—and 
so saying he slipt down through the em- 
brasure into a canoe that lay beneath, 
and in a trice we saw him jump on board 
of a long low nondescript kind of craft, 
that lay moored within pistol-shot of the 
walls, 

She was a large shallow vessel, cop- 

ered to the bends, of great breadth of 
Gam with bright sides, like an Ameri 
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can, so painted as to give her a clumsy 
mercantile sheer externally, but there 
were many things that belied this to a 
nautical eye: her copper, for instance, 
was bright as burnished gold on her 
very sharp bows, and beautiful run; and 
we could see from the bastion where 
we stood, that her decks were flush and 
level. She had no cannon mounted that 
were visible, but we distinguished grooves 
on her well-scrubbed decks, as from the 
recent traversing of carronade slides, 
while the bolts and rings in her high 
and solid bulwarks shone clear and 
bright in the ardent noontide. There 
was u tarpawling stretched over a quan- 
tity of rubbish, old sails, old junk, and 
pees» 2g rather ostentatiously piled up 
forward, which we conjectured might 
conceal a long gun. 

She was a very taught-rigged herma- 
phrodite, or brig forward and schooner 
aft. Her foremast and bowsprit; were 
immensely strong and heavy, and her 
mainmast was so long and tapering, that 
the wonder was, how the few shrouds 
and stays about it could support it: it 
was the handsomest stick we had ever 
seen. Her upper spars were on the 
same scale, tapering away through top- 
mast, tap-gullanbanent, royal and sky- 
sail-masts, until they fined away into 
slender wands. The sails, that were 
loose to dry, were old, and patched, and 
evidently displayed to cloak the charac- 
ter of the vessel, by an ostentatious show 
of their unserviceable condition, but her 
rigging was beautifully fitted, every 
rope lying in the chafe of another, being 
carefully served with hide. There were 
several large bushy-whiskered fellows 
lounging about the deck, with their 
hair gathered into dirty net bags, like 
the fishermen ‘of Barcelona; many had 
red silk sashes round their waist, through 
which were stuck their long knives, in 
shark-skin sheaths. Their numbers 
were not so great as to excite suspicion ; 
but a certain daring reckless manner, 
would at once have distinguished them 
independently of any thing else, from 
the quiet, hardworked, red-shirted mer- 
chant seaman. 

“ That chap is not much to be trust- 
ed,”’ said the lieutenant: ‘ his bunting 
would make a few jackets for Joseph, [ 
take it.’” But we had little time to be 
critical before our friend Peter came 

addling back with another blackamoor 
in the stern, of as ungainly an exterior 
as could well be imagined. He was a 
very large man, whose weight every now 
and then, as they breasted the short sea, 
cocked up the snout of the canoe with 
Peter Mangrove in it, as if he had been 
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a cork, leaving him to flourish his pad. 
dle in the air like the weather-wheel of 
a steam-boat in a seaway. The new 
comer was strong and broad-shouldered, 
with long muscular arms, and a chest 
like Hercules ; but his legs and thighs 
were, for his bulk, remarkably puny and 
misshapen. A thick felt of black wool 
in close tufts, as if his face had been 
stuck full of cloves, covered his chin and 
upper lip; and his hair, if hair it could 
be culled, was twisted into a hundred 
short plaits, thet bristled out, and gave 
his head, when he took his hat off, the 
appearance of a porcupine. There was 
a large sabre-cut across his nose, and 
down his cheek, and he wore two im- 
mense gold ear-rings. His dress con- 
sisted of short cotton drawers, that did 
not reach within two inches of his knee, 
leaving his thin cucumber shanks (on 
which the smull bullet-like calf appeared 
to have been stuck before, through mis- 
take, in place of abaft), naked to the 
shoe; a check shirt, and an enormously 
large Panama hat, made of a sort of 
cane, split small, and worn shovel-fa- 
shion. Notwithstanding, he made his 
bow by no means ungracefully, and of- 
fered his services in choice Spanish, but 
spoke English as soon as he heard who 
we were. 

« Pray, sir, are you the master of that 
vessel ??’ said the lieutenant. 

‘¢ No, sir, [ am the mate, and I learn 
you are desirous of a passage to Ja- 
maica.”’? This was spoken with a broad 
Scotch accent. 

*¢ Yes, we do,’’ said I, in very great 
astonishment; ‘ but we will not sail 
with the devil; and who ever saw a ne- 
gro Scotchman before, the spirit of Nicol 
Jarvie conjured into a blackamoor’s 
skin !”? 

The fellow laughed. ‘I am black, 
as you see; so were my father and mo- 
ther before me.”’ And he looked at me, 
as much as to say, I have read the book 
you quote from. ‘ But 1 was born in 
the good town of Port-Glasgow, not- 
withstanding, and many a voyage I have 
made as cabin-boy and cook, in the good 
ship the Peggy Bogle, with worthy old 
Jock Hunter ; but that matters not. I 
was told you wanted to go to Jamaica ; 
I daresay our captain will take you for 
a moderate passage-money. But here 
he comes to speak for himself.—Captain 
Vanderbosh, here are two shipwrecked 
British officers, who wish to be put on 
shore on the east end of Jamaica; will 
you take them, and what will you charge 
for their passage ? 

The man he spoke to was nearly as 
tall as himself ; he was a sun-burnt, an- 
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gular, raw-boned, gest veteran, 
with a nose in shape and colour like the 
bowl of his own pipe, but not at all, ac- 
cording to the received idea like a Dutch- 
man. His dress was quizzical enough 
—white trousers, a long-flapped em- 
broidered waistcoat, that might have 
belonged to a Spanish grandee, with an 
old-fashioned French-cut coat, showing 
the frayed marks where the lace had 
been stripped off, voluminous in the 
skirts, but very tightin the sleeves, which 
were so short as to leave his large bony 
paws, and six inches of his arm above 
the wrist, exposed ; altogether, it fitted 
him like a purser’s shirt on a handspike. 
. “© Vy, for von hondred thaler, I will 
land dem safe in Mancheoneal Bay ; 
but how shall ve manage, Villiamson ? 
De cabin vas paint yesterday.” 

The Scotch negro nodded. ‘ Never 
mind ; 1 daresay the smell of the paint 
won’t signify to the gentlemen.” 

The bargain was ratified, we agreed 
to pay the stipulated sum, and that same 
evening, having dropped down with the 
last of the sea-breeze, we set sail from 
Bocca Chica, and began working up 
under the lee of the headland of Punto 
Canoa. When off the Sandomingo Gate, 
we burned a blue light, which was im- 
mediately answered by another in shore 
ofus. In the glare, we could perceive 
two boats, full of men. Any one who 
has ever played at snapdragon, can ima- 
gine the unearthly appearance of objects 
when geen by this species of firework. 
In the present instance, it was held aloft 
on a boathook, and cast a strong spec- 
tral light on the band of lawless ruffians, 
who were so crowded together, that they 
entirely filled the boats, no part of which 
could be seen. Itseemed as if two clus- 
ters of fiends, suddenly vomited forth 
from hell, were floating on the surface 
of the midnight sea, in the midst of brim- 
stone flames. In a few moments, our 
crew was strengthened by about forty 
as ugly Christians as I ever set eyes on. 
They were of all ages, countries, com- 
plexions, and tongues, and looked as if 
they had been kidnapped by a pressgang, 
as they had knocked off from the Tower 
of Babel. From the moment they came 
on board, Captain Vanderbosh was shorn 
of all his glory, and sank into the petty 
officer, while to our amazement, the 
Scottish negro took the command, evin- 
cing great coolness, energy, and skill. 
He ordered the ship to be wore, as soon 
as we had shipped the men, and laid her 
head off the land, then set all hands to 
shift the old suit of sails, and to bend 
new ones. 

“ Why did you not shift your canvass 
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before we started ?”’ said I, tothe Dutch 
captain, or mate, or whatever he might be. 

‘‘ Vy von’t you be content to take a 
quiet passage and hax no question ?’’ 
was the uncivil rejoinder, which I felt 
inclined to resent, until I remembered 
that we were in the hands of the Philis- 
tines, where a quarrel would have been 
worse than useless. I was gulping down 
the insult as well as I could, when the 
black captain came aft, and, with the 
air of an equal, invited us into the cabin 
to take a glass of grog, We had scarcely 
sat down before we heard a noise like 
the swaying up of guns, or some other 
heavy articles from the hold. 

I caught Mr. Splinter’s eye—he nod- 
ded, but said nothing. In half an hour 
afterwards, when we went on deck, we 
saw by the light of the moon, twelve 
eighteen pound carronades mounted, six 
of a side, with their accompaniments of 
rammers and sponges, water buckets, 
boxes of round, grape, and canister, and 
tubs of wadding, while the combings of 
the hatchways were thickly studded with 
round shot. The tarpawling and lumber 
forward had disappeared, and there lay 
long Tom ready levelled, grinning on his 
pivot. 

The ropes were all coiled away, and 
Jaid down in regular man-of-war fashion ; 
while an ugly gruff beast of a Spanish 
mulatto, apparently the officer of the 
watch, walked the weather-side of the 
quarter-deck, in the true pendulum style. 
Look-outs were placed aft, and at the 
gangways and bows, who every now and 
then passed the word to keep a bright 
look-out, while the rest of the watch 
were stretched silent, but evidently broad 
awake, under the lee of the boat. We 
noticed that each man had his cutlass 
buckled round his waist—that the board. 
ing pikes had been cut loose from the 
main boom, round which they had been 
strapped, and that about thirty muskets 
were ranged along a fixed rack, that ran 
athwart ships, near the main hatchway. 

By the time we had reconnoitred thus 
far, the night became overcast, and a 
thick bank of clouds piled upon clouds, 
began to rise to windward ; some heavy 
drops of rain fell, and the thunder grum- 
bled at a distance. The black veil crept 
gradually on, until it shrouded the whole 
firmament, and left us in as dark a night 
as ever poor devils were outin. By and 
by a narrow streak of bright moonlight 
appeared under the lower edge of the 
bank, defining the dark outlines of the 
tumbling multitudinous billows on the 
horizon, as distinctly as if they had been 
pasteboard waves in a theatre. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FAMILY TOPOGRAPHER. 
WE wish this work success, since we 
know, by experience, the weight of to- 
pographical toil and trouble. <A few 
extracts follow, from Vol. I. :— 


Home Circuit—comprising the counties 
of Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent, Surrey, 
and Sussex. 


Witcheraft.—Matthew Hopkins, of 
Manningtree, in the county of Essex, 
caused no less than sixty reputed witches 
in that county to be hanged within one 
year: after which, he himself, having 
been submitted, to one of his own tests, 
was condemned and executed for witch- 
craft. This is alluded to by Butler— 

*‘ Who after proved himself a witch, 
Aud made a rod for his own breech.” 

The Witches Caldron.—In the vestry 
of Frensham Church, Surrey, hangs a 
huge caldron, hammered out of a sin- 
gle piece of copper, supposed by Sa} 
to be a remain of the aneient- parochial 
hospitality at the wedding of poor maids. 
Anes supposes it to have been used 
for the church ales. Tradition reports 
it to have been brought from Borough 
Hill, about a mile hence. If any one 
went to borrow any thing, he might have 
it for a year or longer, provided he kept 
his word as to the return. On this hill 
lies a great stone, about six feet long: 
the party went to this stone, knocked at 
it, declured what was desired, and when 
they would return it; and a voice an- 
swered, appointing a time when they 
would find the article wanted: This 
kettle, with the trivet, it is said, was so 
borrowed, but not returned at the time 
fixed; and though afterwards carried, 
it would not be received, and all subse- 
quent applications have been fruitless. 
—Another tradition ascribes the place 
whence it was borrowed to have been 
the neighbouring cave called Mother 
Ludlow’s Hole. 

Insult to Queen Elizabeth in a Court 
Sermon.— Anthony Rudd, Bishop of St. 
David’s, incurred the queen’s displea- 
sure for preaching before the Court at 
Richmond Palace, in 1596, on the in- 
firmities of old age, applying them at 
the same time personally to her majesty, 
and observing how it had “furrowed her 
face and besprinkled her hair with its 
meal !’? 

Oliver Cromwell and Bushell the phi- 
losopher.—In the Lambeth Marsh the 
philosophical Thomas Bushell conceal- 
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ed himself about the time Cromwell way 
made protector, during which time he 
constantly lay in a garret’ hung with 
black baize. At one end was painted 
a skeleton, extended on a mattress; at 
the other end was a small pallet bed; 
and the walls were covered with various 
emblems of mortality. Here he con- 
tinued above a year, till his friends: 
made his peace with the protector. 

Lands held by the tenure of Castle 
Guard.—Much Jand in Kent, and other 
counties, is held of Rochester Castle by 
the tenure of perfect castle guard. On‘ 
St. Andrew’s Day, old style, a banner 
is hung out at the house of the receiver 
of the rents: and every tenant neglect- 
ing then to discharge his proper rent, is 
liable to have it doubled every time the 
tide passes the adjacent bridge during 
the time it remains unpaid. 

Relics of Charles the First.—In Ash- 
burnham Church, Sussex, are preserved 
the shirt, stained with some drops of 
blood, in which Charles I. suffered ; his 
watch, which he gave, at the place of 
execution, to Mr. John Ashburnham ; 
his white silk knit drawers; and the 
sheet which was thrown over his body. 
These relics were left, in 1743, by Ber- 
tram Ashburnham, Esq., to the clerk of 
— and his successors for ever. 

logarth and Sir Isaac Shard.—Of 
Rusper, in Sussex, was Sir Isaac Shard, 
a for his penurious habits. His 
gure was introduced by Hogarth into 
a picture representing a miser trying a 
mastiff for robbing his kitchen: a cir- 
cumstance which coming to the ears of 
his son, a high-spirited young man, he 
called at the artist’s to see the picture, 
and being informed by the servant that 
the figure was considered to be like Sir 
Isaac Shard, cut the picture to pieces 
with his sword. 

The Founder of Christianity and his 
Sollowers.—T he shrine in which were de- 
posited the bones of Thomas-a-Becket, 
at Canterbury Cathedral, was of gold, or- 
namented with the most valuable jewels. 
In one year, whilst the offerings at the 
altar of Christ were O/. Os. Od., at the 
altar of the Virgin only 4/. 1s. 8d., those at 
the shrine of this saint were 954/. 6s. 3d. 
In the south transept of Chichester Ca- 
thedral is the tomb of St. Richard, bishop 
of this see, who is reported to have fed 
three thousand people with the bread 
intended for ninety only ! 

Nine Husbands.—At Birdbroke: was 
buried, in May, 1681, Martha Blewitt, 
who was the wife of nine husbands suc- 
cessively. The text to her funeral ser- 
mon was—“ Last of all, the woman died 
also.’”’ The ninth survived her. 
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MANUFACTURES IN IRON AND STEEL. 


Tue 24th volume of the Useful Arts 
division of the Cabinet Cyclopedia is 
occupied with these interesting and im- 

ortunt branches of industry; and is 
intended to be the first volume of “ A 
Treatise on the Present Improvement 
and Present State of the Manufactures 
in Metal.” The subject is well arranged 
in chapters exhibiting the origin, his- 
tory, and progress— as Iron Works in 
England—Smelting —- Cast Iron Foun- 
dry, &c. &c. ; in short, the work before 
us is a lucid exposition of the multiform 
adaptations of iron to all the arts and 
conveniences oflife. The volume abounds 
with quotable passages, as the follow- 
ing : 

Smelting and making Iron. 


A late iron-master, to whose notes 
the present treatise is much indebted, 
justly observes, that it is one of the inte- 
resting characteristics of chemistry, when 
pursued as an amusement, that it is ever 
exciting curiosity and genius by exhi- 
biting its wonderful changes and effects, 
yet frequently withholding every appa- 
rent cause for these effects ; this is pe- 
culiarly the case in smelting and making 
iron. The few chemists who have pur- 
sued their inquiries into the nature of 
iron, have lamented the almost impossi- 
bility of accurately discovering its com- 
ponent parts. In the dry way, that is, 
the way in which iron is manufactured, 
the heat is too intense to collect what 
flies off, and in the humid way, viz. with 
acids, the same results cannot be obtain- 
ed; on this account there are few sub- 
jects in which chemistry has really made 
so little progress as in the smelting and 
conversion of iron. Dr. Colquhoun, in 
the treatise already referred to, has en- 
tered with great minuteness into the 
assay of iron-stones, both in the dry and 
the humid methods. 

The best fuel is undoubtedly char- 
coal; and this is known to consist al- 
most entirely of carbon: but since it can 
no longer be furnished in supplies ade- 
quate to the consumption, pit coal that 
contains the greatest quantity of carbon, 
and the least amount of sulphur, is the 
best adapted substitute. The compo- 
nent parts of pit coal are argillaceous 
earth, bitumen, carbon, and pyrites, or 
sulphurets of iron: the proportions of 
these vary considerably in different kinds 
of coals, and but few of them are appli- 
cable to the smelting of iron. Iron ore 
consists of a great proportion of argilla- 
ceous earth, sulphur, iron, oxygen, ar- 
senic, and frequently various other 
impurities. Limestone is principally 
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calcareous earth, and althéugh some 
kinds are more suitable than others on 
account of a less quantity answering the 
purpose, yet the quality of the metal is 
rarely affected by that of the lime, its 
sole use being as flux, to facilitate the 
melting of the ore, and protect the iron 
from the action of the blast when in the 
hearth. 

As these materials approach the mid- 
dle of the furnace, in all probability the 
fusion commences; the lime and the 
earthy part of the ore unite, and form a 
glassy cinder; the iron receives a due 
proportion of carbon from the coke, and 
descends to the bottom, and when it has 
passed through the cinder, little or no 
change can take place, as it is not found 
to differ, whether it remain six or twelve 
hours in the hearth. The presence of 
sulphur in the furnace, whether from 
imperfectly preparing the coke or iron- 
stone, or from a defective kind of coal, is 
certainly injurious to the metal; it not 
only impregnates it, but deprives it of 
its portion of carbon. 

ood metal is of a strong dark grey 
colour, considerably granulated, runs 
fluid when melted, and is understood to 
be highly carbonated. Bad metal is ten- 
der, light coloured, has the appearance 
of bell-metal, and runs thick and slug- 
gish. The best metal is most suitable 
to foundery goods; but it is found by 
experience that metal of rather inferior 
quality will make as good malleable iron 
as the best. 

Iron Bridges. 

The credit of having first suggested 
the practicability of constructing bridges 
of iron, has been claimed for the too no- 
torious Thomas Puine, who is said to 
have conceived the idea from contem- 

lating the fabrication of a spider’s web 
in America. Whatever may be thought 
of this assertion, it is certain that, in 
1787, Paine presented to the academy 
of sciences at Paris the model of a bridge 
which he had invented ; and it is equally 
a fact, that during a greater part of the 
year following he resided at Rotherham, 
in Yorkshire, where a bridge, chiefly of 
wrought iron, was constructed under 
his direction, by the Messrs. Walker. 
Whatever may have been the precise 
principle of this pattern bridge, it was 
taken to London; exhibited there for a 
time ; returned again to Rotherham, and 
there broken up. Pieces of this fabric 
were not long since to be seen on the 
premises of Messrs. Walker; some of 
which pieces were occasionally carried 
away as curiosities, by persons prefer. 
ring a fragment of the Pandiwork toa 
relic of the osseous system of the famous 
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author of the “ Rights of Man!’”’ It 
appears, however, from designs now or 
lately in the possession of Mr. White of 
Devonshire Place, that Mr. Pritchard, 
an architect of Eyton Turret, Shropshire, 
so early as the year 1773, suggested the 
practicability of constructing wide iron 
arches, capable of admitting the passage 
of the water of such a river as the Se- 
vern; and, in fact, the first practical 
exhibition of the plan, on a large scale, 
was the construction of the bridge at 
Colebrook Dale, chiefly in accordance 
with Mr. Pritchard’s plans. 


She Gatherer. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifles. 
SHAKSPEARE. 





WONDERFUL CABBAGE. 
Mr. George Wilkin of Rockliffe Cross, 
near the city of Carlisle, cut a cabbage 
in his garden, a few weeks since, which 
measured 4 feet 6 inches in girth, and 
weighed upwards of two stone — 


In the year 1791, died Jonathan Hartop 
of the village of Aldborough in York- 
shire, aged 148; his father and mother 
died of the plague at their house in the 
Minories, 1666, and he perfectly well 
remembered the great fire of London. 
He had been married five times and had 

en children, twenty-six grand chil- 
dren, seventy-four great grandchildren, 
and one hundred and forty great, great, 
grand children. 

He could read to the last without 
spectacles, and played at cribbage with 
the most perfect recollection. On Christ- 
mas day 1789, he walked nine miles to 
dine with one of his great grand chil- 
dren. 


A SOVEREIGN TRUMPETER. 

A GENTLEMAN holding a plate for con- 
tributions at a public meeting, was ob- 
served after the collection, to take away 
a sovereign. When charged with the 
theft, he replied that Ae had put it into 
the plate as a decoy or trap; and also 
said, “© You know ¢rumpeters never 
Sight.” P. T. W. 


SINGULAR METHODS OF STUDY. 
Ir is recorded of Anthony Magliabechi, 
that his attention was continually ab- 
sorbed day and night among his books. 
An old cloak served him for a gown in 
the day, and for bed-clothes at night; 
he had one straw chuir for his table, and 
another for his bed, in which he gene- 
rally remained fixed, in the midst of a 
heap of volumes and papers, until he 
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was overpowered with sleep. With all 
this intense application to reading, his 
knowledge was well estimated in the 
observation applied to him—that he was 
a learned man among booksellers, and a 
bookseller among the learned. 


Davip BionDeLtt, a Protestant minis- 
ter in the 17th century, was esteemed 
one of those who had the greatest know- 
ledge of ecclesiastical and civil history. 
He had a very singular way of studying: 
he lay on the ground, and had round 
about him the books which he wanted 
for the work he was upon. 


Descartes used to lie in bed sixteen 
hours every day, with the curtains drawn 
and windows shut. He imagined that 
in that easy and undisturbed situation 
he had more command over his mind 
than when it was interrupted by exter- 
nal objects. And Malebranche used to. 
meditate with his windows shut, as the 
light was a disturbance to him. 


Mezearat, the famous historian, used to 
study and write by candle-light, even at 

day in ; and, as if there 
was no sun in the world, he always 
waited upon his company to the door 
with a candle in his hand. 





SwAINE. 


WEALTH. 
An Arab, wandering in the deserts, and 
having eaten nothing for two days, was 
ready to expire with hunger. As he 
passed by one of the wells used by 
the caravans to water their camels, he 
— on the sand a little leathern 
ag. He took it up; and feeling some- 
thing within, ‘‘ Thanks be to Allah!” 
said he, “these are, I doubt not, either 
dates or nuts.’? Elated with this ex- 
pt he hastened to open his bag, 
ut as soon as he saw what it really 
contuined, ‘* Alas ! ’’ said he, in an agony 

of distress, ‘‘ here are only pearls ! ”’ 

In1p. 

LEVITY CORRECTED. 

An English Ambassador having to in- 
form Frederick the Great of a victory 
achieved by our soldiers, began with, 
“Tt has pleased Divine Providence.”’— 
“ What!’ said the king, “is God Al- 
mighty one of your allies ?’’—“ Yes, 
sire,’’ replied the Englishman, “and the 

only one who d ds no subsidies.” 





Ini. 
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FAMILY MANUAL, 


AND SERVANTS’ GUIDE. 


i; 
WITH NEW AND APPROVED RECEIPTS, ARRANGED AND ADAPTED TO THE DUTIES OF ALL 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT: 


CLASSES OF SERVANTS: FORMING 
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From the most recent and authentic sources, aided by numerous private Communications; to which i 
added an Appendix of Lists, Rates, and Tables, and other useful Information, 


OPINIONS OF THE WORK. 


** Avery usefullittle work, which will at once serve as a cookery-book, a guide for every description of servants, and f 
valuable assistant to the head of everv famiiy. We sball recommend this book every where. if it were only for the eke 
the excellem suggestions on the ‘ self-improvement ' of house servants.”— Gardeners’ Mayazine, June, is30, 


“*An examination of these pages will fully bear ont the pro! 


e 


manual, which is, in every respect, * a cumpiete system of 
Morning Advertiser, April 27. 

‘¢ This book contains a mass of information that canret fall to be useful in the conduct of household affairs, Wi 
wouder at the pains that have been bestowed in the bringing together so much curious und really useful kuowiedge ‘ 


+ 





domestic ecunomy.”— Atlas, May 22. 


“ To servants living in the metropolis, this must be an indispensable vade-mecum. It will also be excerdixgly ws 
to people tiving in the country, nut only on acconnt of its particular 1uformation w th respect to cookery, gardeving, 
but asa means of improving and systematisiug their domestic econumy. 
mriation of ite kind, with every uecessary item of information ; and, of course, it cannut fail to make its own way wi 


more special commendation at our hauds.”"—Edinburgh Literary Gazette, May 1. 


“ The chief vaine of this manual cousists iu its being a compilation from a varicty of sources, the result of 
experience and observation of diftereut writers, carefully sclected ait ably arranged." Atheneum, May 15, ‘ 


* This little volume contains much useful mformation upon every subject in which a domestic servant ouvht io be w 
m the boueekceper to the scullery-maid, and from the butler to the groum, advice, cautions, receipts, 
Chey are written in a plain and seusible manuer, and appenr, as farax we 
able to judge, the results of practical experience. To the master.and mistress, as well as to these whose duties are 
more humble nature, the book inay be strongly recommended. 
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general hiuts, are given to each and all. 


fessions of the title of this cheap and com iva 
i 8 t.” No servaut shuuld be wieoatige 
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The work is “in every respect, an excetiont 
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it is ene from which the bizh and Jow may derive wok HE 


beuefit, and should find a place in the kitchen or servants’ hall of those who desire tu blead cumtort with eicgauce, and], 
prudence witb luxury "— New Montily Magazine, Februury, 1831. : MC 


This work differs essentially from 
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